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The Truck With a 


0,000,000" ENDORSEMENT 


A truly great truck —the FWD Model 
HAR—a truck that in just four years has 
won the endorsement of motor truck 
users to a total of $50,000,000 in pur- 
chases of this single model—a truck that 
has achieved the phenomenal record of 
$50,000,000 in manufacturing experi- 
ence in the comparatively brief span of 
48 months. 


Rated at 20,000 lbs. gross, the Model 
HAR embodies the highest development 
of the four-wheel-drive principle, pio- 
neered and sponsored by FWD since 
1910. Truck operators know that the true 


FWD’s MODEL HAR 


four-wheel-drive principle as applied in 
FWD’s gives these trucks a basic mech- 
anical advantage — qualifies them to get 
through regardless of road or weather— 
to go with greater safety — to perform 
year after year at lowest cost per ton 
mile — to conserve war-precious gas- 
oil-tires-replacements. When the call is 
for rugged, dependable trucks to provide 
vitally important motor transport, your 
confidence is well placed in FWD’s. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONT. 


S 
THE Opieinay excyusive. BUY 
F Four-wneer-onive 180° 





In the old days you might have ¥ 
blacksmith with a toothache. Afté 
did have the pliers. 

Today we ask more of a dent 
mand that he be a specialist. 


So it is with fire extinguishers. 
types work better on certain fires 
and rubbish fires, for example, req 
entirely different extinguisher tha 
trical or oil fires. . 
So—when you’re buying fire extingu 
buy from a firm that manufactures a a 
plete line and can specify the right é¢ . 
guisher for every fire hazard. Such a 
is General Detroit, specialist in ‘‘fire 
tectioneering’’ for more than 40 years. 


ABOVE: OY +9 General’s famous carbon dioxide extinguisher, is espe- 
cially suited for fighting oil, gasoline, and electrical fires. Write for details. 


FREE. General’s new Norman Rockwell calendar featuring Mrs. O’Leary’s IF IT’S G aay 
cow and the Great Chicago Fire. Write for your free copy. —— 


ot igzt2 GENERAL DETROIT  @ncdiiz 


2270 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Distributors in principal cities 
CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
West Coast Affiliate: The General Pacific Corp 


Tor teen) ° LOS ANGELES ° San Francisco 


ros 
TaaGend CD/Fog Floafome Red Stor Alaskan Protector Neptune Pacemaker 
VQ ISlb. = 23Gal. 23Gal. 23Gal. 5 Gal. 5 Gal. 5 Gal. 


Let General Protectioneers prescribe the right extinguisher for your every fire hazard. 
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Mack Manufacturing Corporation, Fire Engine D 


\ 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Se mera eer amar ere rey = 


IF YOU’VE GOT A MACK, YOU’RE LUCKY... IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU’RE WISE! 
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“A fireman at heart, a fireman in reality —a punching, driving, 
working fire chief whose department and leadership have buili 
character in men and developed the nation’s finest young firemen.”’ 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, October 1943. 

The Editors of VoLUNTEER FIREMEN regretfully report the 
death of Chief J. Ray Pence of the Stillwater, Oklahoma, Fire 
Department on January 17th. No adequate tribute is possible 
to the man who made so many notable contributions to the 
advancement of the fire service during the thirteen years that 
he was chief at Stillwater. His comparatively small fire de- 
partment became known as ‘““The West Point of the Fire Serv- 
ice’ and with his active cooperation the first firemanship 








training course of college grade was organized. He encouraged 
a spirit and attitude among those who came in contact with 


him whieh was always constructive. 


HE cover photo this month (Chicago 
the bulletin 
Chieago church after the blaze-beaters of 
the Windy City saved the edifice from de- 
The 


gratitude of the Chicago firemen for these 


Sun) shows board of a 


struetion by a severe exposure fire. 


kind words was expressed for them to the 
pastor, Dr. William C. Howard, by Chief 
Fire Marshal Anthony J. 
N.F.P.A. direetor. 


liremen, who as boys resisted the lure 


Mullaney, an 


of chasing brush fires to attend Sunday 
school, may recall that one of the best 
known lessons of sacred scripture was the 
miracle of the healing of the ten lepers of 
whom only one returned to give thanks to 
the Master (St. 17:17). No doubt 
Dr. Howard had in mind the importance of 


Luke 


expressing appreciation and thankfulness 
when he paid his tribute to the Chieago 
firemen. 

The appropriateness of his tribute is 
certainly evident to anyone who has had 
experience with fighting church fires. Few 
other types of structure succumb to fire 
more readily or present more difficult fire- 
Even churches with 
beautiful stone walls, present such fire- 
fighting problems as high ceilings, excessive 


fighting problems. 


fire areas, combustible trim, partitions, 
lofts, and improperly arranged heating 
equipment. 


MERICAN fire fighters have paid a 

heavy price in sacrifice and punish- 
ment while protecting churches from fire. 
Your editor recalls a beloved battalion 
chief who devoted his off time doing good 
deeds about his battalion and was particu- 
larly solicitious about the safety of inmates 
of charitable institutions located in his 
One day he made a long run 
The fire 


was in a little Negro chureh of frame con- 


command 
from which he never returned 


struction. Although the fire was much ad- 
vanced, the chief hurried inside to see if it 
could be cut off. The roof came down and 
the chief s life was lost protecting the place 
of worship of another race and creed than 
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his own — truly emblematie of firemen’s 
self-sacrifice. 

At another chureh fire years ago, a vol- 
unteer fire captain arrived to find the strue- 
ture completely shrouded in acrid smoke 
Not a hose line was reaching the seat of the 
In telling how the officer took the 
pipe and plunged inside, the rector of the 
church reported: “Bert’s supplications to 


fire. 


the Almighty were in powerful language, 
but they were effective.” 

Space does not permit us to report all of 
fires for which 


“the other nine’ church 


tributes should be paid to firemen. We 
can recall one case where flames had spread 
up partitions into a cockloft over the 
ehurech auditorium. Unhesitatingly the 


firemen raised a ladder from the baleony 
and took a line into that loft which was 
then like a superheated oven. The church 
was saved, but in this instance there was 
little appreciation of the firemen’s feat. 
The old church was torn down and the 
trustees took the fire insurance money to 
build in a new location instead of repairing 
the damage. Most firemen would find a 
special satisfaction in successfully bringing 
a church fire under control. 


HE mystery of the missing Vallejo, 

California, station 
solved. The station, pictured in the De- 
cember issue of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, has 
been reported 
California. 


fire has been 


as located in Richmond, 


IRE losses in the United States dur 
ing 1944 $423,458,000, higher 
by 11 per cent than the 1943 losses of 
$380,235,000, according to figures released 


were 


by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. December losses alone totaled 
$48,694,000, the highest for any month 


since March, 1932. 
were $47,718,000, a 2 per cent difference 

In Canada, the fire losses for December 
reached $3,841,900 as compared with the 
1943 figure of $3,615,075. The Canadian 
total for 1944 was $48,562,450. 


December, 1943, losses 






What Would You Tell Our Allies 


About the American Firemen? 


by WARREN Y. KIMBALL, Editor 


The following report was prepared in answer to a request from a 
British fire service publication, for a description of the North American 
fire service. The chief differences between the two are that, since the 
war, the fire service of Great Britain has been reorganized under na- 
tional control. British fire stations are usually much larger than those 
in the United States and Canada so that each station can handle ordi- 
nary fires without calling outside help. Such stations frequently con- 
tain apartments for the families for fire department personnel. Under 
the British system, fire officers who are properly qualified, frequently 
transfer from city to city as they receive promotions. 

The fire apparatus used in Great Britain basically is not different from 
the American. The chief units are the sedan type pumper and turn- 
table ladder trucks. First aid water tanks carried on the apparatus are 
similar to American booster tanks. 


HERE are some 15,000 fire departments on the North 
American Latin America. Of 
these, approximately 1,000 consist primarily of full-time paid 
firemen. Some 14,000 organizations are wholly or in part on 
a part-time basis with paid call men, or volunteer fire fighters 
who receive no compensation. In general, the full paid fire 


continent, exclusive of 


organizations are found in municipalities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation of which there are some 1,077 in the United States and 
86 in Canada. However, some primarily volunteer fire forces 
are found in cities up to 100,000 population although in such 
cases fire apparatus drivers and a few officers are usually full- 
time employees. 

In the United States and in Canada, fire protection is a local 
function. The United States are made up of 48 self-governing 
states. The national government has authority only in such 
matters as national defense, currency and foreign affairs dele- 
gated to it by the states in a written constitution. In all other 
details of government such as police and fire protection, and 
education the states are independent and sovereign. It is not 
likely that fire protection will become nationalized in the 
United States. 


In most cities the fire force is a 


department” of the muni- 
cipal government under a chief or fire commissioner respons- 
ible to the mayor or city manager. In fewer cities it is a ‘‘fire 
bureau” under a department of public safety. The term ‘‘fire 
department” is also retained in the case of rural fire districts, 
county fire districts, and volunteer fire associations which may 
The term ‘“‘fire 
brigade”’ is used only to describe the numerous professional or 


or may not be supported by tax monies. 


part-time fire forees maintained by industrial and other pri- 
vate organizations. 

Most American cities are comparatively new when judged 
by European standards. The chief structural material em- 
ployed has been timber from the forests which in earlier days 
were even deliberately burned to clear the land. Even in con- 
gested districts where masonry exterior walls are required, 
interior framing of structures is chiefly of wood. Only the 
larger and more modern public, industrial and mercantile 
structures are commonly of fire resistive construction. Except 
in the older, eastern seaboard communities where they have 
been largely outlawed, wooden shingle roofs, which have been 
largely responsible for many sweeping conflagrations, are still 
found in considerable numbers. 

It is estimated by the National Fire Protection Association 
that over 668,000 fires caused over $400,000,000 loss in the 
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United States in 1943. Each of the past two years (1943 and 
1944) have seen over 100 individual fires with losses exceeding 
$250,009. It is not generally appreciated that North American 
weather conditions play a leading roll in the high rate of fire 
incidence. Long periods of extremely dry weather with tem- 
peratures mounting at times to 100 degrees F. are not uncom- 
mon in summer. In many communities grass and brush fires 
are the leading source of fire calls. At times these calls become 
so numerous that even the larger departments must detail 
men and apparatus from high value districts to outlying areas. 
Individual grass and brush fires driven out of control by the 
high winds have destroyed hundreds of buildings. American 
fire appliances carry special grass and brush fire fighting 
equipment. 

In the winter, in the northern states and in Canada, tem- 
peratures may drop many degrees below zero F. Heating 
systems in all buildings must be operated constantly for 7 
months or more each year. Fires due to overheated heating 
equipment are common and spread rapidly through structures 
which are thoroughly dried. 

With fire such a major problem in American life, interest in 
fires is 1 subject that has a large following. Fires draw large 
crowds and are reported in detail in the newspapers. Many 
persons discuss and criticize fire fighting techniques, fre- 
quently to the disgust of professional firemen. 

There are perhaps 75,000 or more full-time firemen chiefly 
employed in the larger cities, and approximately ten times 
that number of volunteer or part-time “‘call’’ firemen. Indi- 
vidual volunteer fire companies may have as many as 500 
members, although perhaps only 20 to 40 of the younger mem- 
bers are listed as active firemen in normal times. There is fre- 
quently considerable social distinction in belonging to a vol- 
unteer fire company. It is reported that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is a member of his home town fire company at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

In some states such as New York and Pennsylvania, where 
firemen’s organizations number their members near the 
quarter-million mark, the firemen wield considerable voting 
strength in matters related to their welfare. In most cities the 
paid firemen are organized as local unions of the International 
Fire Fighters’ Association, an affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Most permanent firemen work some variation of the 2 
platoon system. In the middle western states, 24-hour shifts 
on and off duty are preferred. In the eastern departments, 4 
few periods of day duty are followed by an equal number of 
periods of night duty. The complete cycles of day and night 
duty may vary between 6 and 14 days in different communi- 
ties. Prior to the war, New York City and a few other fire 
departments worked a 48-hour week or so-called ‘3 platoon 
system”’ (8-hour day). Manpower shortages have forced 4 
temporary reversion to two platoons for the duration. 

A straight 2 platoon system averages 84 hours a week, but 
most departments grant days off to reduce the time worked to 
between 64 and 72 hours. In many cities no 24-hour shifts are 
worked as the men are given a day off after finishing « day 
tour before reporting for night duty. The firemen on the night 
shift sleep in dormitories in the stations. Officers are provided 
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with individual suites. Even the smaller 
stations usually contain well equipped 
kitchens, smoking and reading rooms 
and other facilities for the comfort of the 
men. 

Salaries vary with the size of the city 
and relative cost of living in the nearby 
geographical area. Salaries of first class 
firemen vary from an unusual low of 
$600 to well over $3,000 a year. In large 
cities the present average would be ap- 
proximately $2,500. Many departments 
provide a clothing allowance for dress 
uniforms and provide rubber boots, rub- 
ber or waterproof canvas fire coats, and 
leather, metal or fibre helmets for fireduty. 

America does not have large fire stations as found in Europe. 
The basic American fire unit is the “engine company” usually 
located in a small neighborhood fire station. The company 
consists of 10 to 20 men under a captain and one or more 
lieutenants. Four to 6 company members are on duty to 
respond with the apparatus which basically consists of a 750 or 
1,000 G.P.M. pumping engine, carrying 1,000 feet 21-inch 
doubled jacketed cotton rubber lined hose, 200 feet 11-inch 
e.t.. hose and 200 feet of 34- or 1-inch first aid “booster hose’’ 
supplied by an 80- to 100-gallon water tank. In high value 
districts, a separate hose truck with water tank and turret 
nozzles is commonly provided with the engine companies. In 
a number of the largest cities, large fire service mains provide 
direct fire streams at pressures up to 300 pounds p.s.i. with 
pressure maintained from central pumping stations, with 
capacities varying between 2,000 to 36,000 G.P.M. Standard 
mobile fire pumpers deliver their capacities at 120 pounds 
p.s.i., 50 per cent of capacity at 200 pounds, and 33% per cent 
at 250 pounds. 

About one-third to one-half of the fire stations also house 
“ladder” or “truck”? companies. Ladder trucks usually carry 
mechanical “‘aerial’’ ladders varying from 65-foot ‘junior 
aerials” to 85- and 100-foot ladders. These are equipped with 
ladder pipes to serve as water towers. The same trucks carry 
from 230 to 400 feet of manually raised ladders, the longest of 
which are usually 50- or 55-foot extension ladders. The larger 
ladder truck vehicles may be more than 60 feet long and the 
rear end is controlled by a second steering wheel operated by 
4 “tillerman.”’ 

Specialized units such as rescue or floodlight vans are usually 
located at headquarters stations. Companies are grouped in 
districts or battalions under battalion chiefs who in turn 
report to division or deputy chiefs. Initial response to a fire 
callin high value districts would be perhaps a dozen appliances 
irom six or eight companies in various stations. Response 
is in accordance with pre-arranged assignments and is con- 
trolled by the central fire alarm office of the city. These “first 
alarm” forces are commanded by battalion or deputy chief 
officers who respond to alarms in their areas in cars equipped 
with 2-way radio. American cities are covered with numerous 
fire alarm telegraph boxes for public and fire department use. 
Printed! assignments for response are based upon known haz- 
ards in the vicinity of the “box” with heavier response at 
hight when the life hazard is greatest. A high percentage of 
the calls received prove to be malicious mischief. 

All American fire officers both in company and chief grades 
Must come up through the ranks of their local department. 
Promotions are based upon competitive written examinations 
Which are considerably weighted in favor of seniority in the 









assorted tools, and rescue devices. 








Modern 65-foot ‘‘junior serial’’ ladder truck carrying approximately 230 foot ground ladders, 


It also carries a water tank and reel of first aid hose. This is 


typical ladder company equipment for a department assigned to residential and minor 
mercantile areas. 
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Typical 750-gallon pumper with a 7-man cab. Such a machine carries 
1,000 or more feet of 2'4-inch hose; 200 feet of 1'4-inch c.r.l. hose, 200 
feet of 1-inch ‘“‘booster hose’’ supplied from a 100-gallon water tank on 
the apparatus. Three or more of such unuts usually respons to first 

alarm signals from fire telegraph boxes. 





Typical bungalow fire station in a residential district of a city of 80,000 


population. The station is equipped with a 750-gallon per minute 

pumper, one officer and three men on each shift. There are bedroom 

facilities, attractive kitchen with electric refrigerator, a recreation or 

“‘smoking"’ room, and a watchroom with fire alarm receiving instru- 

ments. In the basement is an attractive community hall with a piano 
and fireplace. 


fire service as well as credit for military service. Persons 
brought in from outside the profession to command local fire 
organizations inevitably find that promotion from the ranks 
is an unwritten rule in the American fire service, which no 
person, however competent, can successfully violate. After 
25 years service and upon reaching 55 or 60 years of age, fire- 
men, including officers, retire at one-half to three-quarters of 
their highest annual pay. Pensions are also granted for dis- 
ability and for widows of firemen killed in performance of 
their duty. (Continued on page 24) 
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‘*“The Army Hour’”’ in its world-wide broad- 
cast a few weeks ago described the Army Eni- 
neer Fire Fighting School at Fort Lewis, Wash- 
ington, where G. I. firemen are trained to fight 
fire under fire. The instructors include former 
fire chiefs and civilian firemen. This radio 
script is reviewed here through the courtesy of 
Col. E. M. Kirby, Chief, Radio Branch, War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. The 
Editors of Volunteer Firemen also wish to 
thank Major David F. Glines, Corps of Engi- 
neers, former Commandant of the School, for 
the pictures of fire fighting instruction and 
other helpful information. Major M. L. 
Gilbreath, C.E., is now in command. 


ANNOUNCER: In the war zones, one of 
the most powerful and destructive forces 
our fighting men have to overcome is 
fire. The job of training a G.I. Fire De- 
partment was assigned to the Corps of 
Engineers, who now operate a fire fighters 
school at the Army Service Forces Train- 
ing Center, Fort Lewis, Washington. For 
the story of this school the “Army Hour”’ 
takes you to the great Northwest. 

ANNOUNCER: This is the Engineers’ Fire 
Fighting School, Army Service Forces 
Training Center, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

(Bugle ‘Fire Call.”’ 

Voice: Fire call! Fire eall! 

(Trucks start up on call and rush past 
mike with sirens going full blast.) 

ANNOUNCER: “‘Fire call,” and the scream- 
ing sirens of the fire trucks welcome you 
to the Engineers’ Fire Fighting School. At 
this school, the only one of its kind in the 
country, our fighting men are trained in 
fire fighting for overseas duty with every 
branch of the Army. Fire dropping from 
the skies on supply depots, docks, towns, 
fuel storage tanks; fire streaking from 
tracer bullets, shells, grenades; fire clawing 
at our Army’s lifeline constitutes one of 
our enemies’ greatest weapons against us. 
In this war, more than any other, fire is 


War Department Bureau of Public Relations 
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U. 8. Army Fire Fi 


now a terrible threat to both soldier and 
civilian alike. 

London during the blitz was a raging 
inferno, and if it were not for 30,000 vol- 
unteer fire fighters, plus trained fire fighters 
in every household, London would have 
burned to the ground. Early in this war 
the War Department recognized the need 
Fire fighters to 
help the Air Forces control crash landings 
at air fields; fire fighters to storm the 


for trained fire fighters. 


beachheads with the ground troops as they 
did at Anzio; fire fighters to protect our 
vast supply depots and ammunition dumps 
from flaming obliteration. 

The first fire fighting school was acti- 
vated in June of 1943, at Camp Ponchar- 
train, Louisiana, where the first units were 
trained, and then moved to Fort Lewis, in 
July of this year. To give you some idea 
of the effectiveness of trained fire fighters 
attached to a combat unit, there is this 
report from the War Department. 
ANNOUNCER II: In the invasion of Sicily, 
one platoon of fire fighters, consisting of 28 
men and 1 officer, controlled raging fires in 
a city of 300,000 

Other units have been cited for gallantry 
in action, and in every way these men 
bring new glory to the history of American 
soldiery! And now we'd like you to meet 
one of the instructors at the school. He’s 
a staff sergeant back from fire fighting 
duties overseas: Sgt. William Mills of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

Sergeant, where did you first see action 
overseas? 

Mitus: In North Africa. My outfit 
landed in May, 1943. We were attached to 
the Corps of Engineers 

ANNOUNCER: What kind of a greeting did 
you boys get from the troops stationed 
there? 





shters Lale 


Miuts: Well, they’dask us, ‘What outfit 
are you in?” We tell ’em “fire fighters.” 
Well, because they figured us for a G.l 
fire department with an easy job we tock 


a lot of kidding at first. Guess they 


thought all we did was sit around playing 
checkers waiting for the fire alarm. 

ANNouNCER: What made them change 
their minds? 

Mitts: We took the doubters along on a 
couple of fires, and that was the end of the 
kidding. Fighting a fire is never a picnic 
When you're fighting one while under an 
attack by the enemy, that goes double. 

ANNOUNCER: Sergeant, I understand 
back home in Long Island, you were a 
member of the Volunteer Fire Department, 
from 1925, until you enlisted in the Army 
in 1942. 
what would you say was the toughest fire 
you ever fought? 

Mius: That’s easy. It was in the harbor 
of Palermo in August, 1943. The Germans 
attacked the dock area from the air with 


In your 19 years as a fireman, 


bombs and incendiaries while we were land- 
ing. We fought that dock fire for 36 hours 
without rest. 

AnnouncER: How many fire fighting 
units were in on that incident? 

Mitts: There were two Army units, 
plus a Navy unit, using pumper trailers to 
pump water from the bay. 

ANNOUNCER: Sergeant, as an instructor 
what would you say is the most difficult 
phase of the fire fighting course here at 
Fort Lewis? 

Mutts: I'd say getting the men rid of 
their fear of fire. This natural fear is over- 
come by demonstrations. As soon as the 
men gain confidence in their equipment 
and learn to work with each other, there’s 
nothing to it. We graduate 200 men in 
each class every 6 weeks, and when those 
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men leave they really know how to fight 
fires, and what’s just as important prevent 
them! 

ANNOUNCER: Sergeant Mills, you men- 
tion prevent them. Of course fire can’t be 
prevented if it’s caused by enemy action. 

Mitts: No, but if you're ready for it, it 
can't cause as much damage, and it can be 
controlled. But that’s not my department. 
That's Tech. Sergeant Henry Furlong’s 
job. Why don’t you put him on the other 
end of the questions for a while? 

ANNOUNCER: A good idea, Sergeant. 
Here’s Technical Sergeant Henry Furlong 
of Philadelphia. Sergeant, what are the 
main problems in fire prevention as you 
see them? 

FurtoNG: On military installations I 
think they are basic housekeeping, proper 
disposal of trash and rubbish, and general 
neatness. Everyone cooperates here at 
Fort Lewis a hundred per cent though 
Through careful fire prevention, fire dam- 
age at Fort Lewis has amounted to only 
ten dollars approximately in the last 
eighteen months. 

ANNouNCER: Thanks, Sergeant. And 
now a fire fighting platoon in training is 
ready to go into action and demonstrate a 
classroom problem. For the purpose of 
training there is a simulated supply dump 
in the training area near our microphone. 
We shal! assume the dump is set on fire by 
enemy action, and then the fire fighting 
platoon will go into action and battle the 
flames. An instructor will set off a charge 
of dynamite which will start the fire and 


send the platoon into action. Here we go! 


(Explosion of dynamite.) 
ANNOUNCER: Fire apparatus is immedi- 
ately dispatched. 


Votce (On public address system): This 


War Department Bureau of Public Relations 


aled in World-Wide B 


is fire control. Trucks one-two-three-four 
go to area X, supply dump on fire. 

(Trucks take off, sirens screaming.) 

ANNOUNCER: The trucks are speeding to 
the area. They stop. Pump trailers and 
hose are being hauled out by the men. And 
now let’s switch up to where the fire fight- 
ers are advancing toward the flames. 

(Sounds of pumps, spray, flames, shouts.) 

FIREMAN: Operating hoses with nozzles 
on them that shoot fog are earried by the 
men moving in on the fire from four sides 
around me. Rescue men are covered by a 
curtain of water. These rescue men are 
dressed in asbestos suits. Two rescue men 
are going into the flames to rescue a 
dummy. The fire fighters operate like a 
team, using a V or wedge formation to get 
the rescuers through. To put it another 
way, on the flanks the fire fighters use fog 
and foam to protect the men in the asbestos 
suits to push the fire back. The flames are 
subsiding, as the rescuers take out the 
dummy. The rest of the men break out of 
the V formation and disperse around this 
simulated fire area, now pouring a heavy 
stream of water on the supply dump. The 
fire is now entirely put out, and from the 
time the trucks reached the point of fire 
until this moment, only seconds have 
elapsed. 

ANNOUNCER: And that’s a burning ex- 
ample of how our fire fighters operate all 
over the world. To conclude, here is the 
first Commandant of the fire fighting 
schools, Major David F. Glines of Los 
Angeles. (Major Glines was formerly head 
of the California Piremen’s Training Pro- 
gram.—Ed. ) 

Masor: It was in response to an urgent 
appeal by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower that 
the fire fighting school was first activated. 
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Today its graduates are doing a tough job 
with supreme confidence and efficiency in 
every war theatre on the globe. The Nazis 
started it with fire in the early days of the 
war and we are paying them back with fire 
now. More than this, we are going forward 
to victory in Berlin with the most highly 
trained fire fighters and best equipment in 
the world 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Major Glines. 
Our thanks also to Major Gen. Joseph D 
Patch, Commanding the Army Service 
Forces Training Center here at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, and to Col. Frank S. Besson, 
Commander of the Engineers. From the 
great Northwest, the “Army Hour’ re- 
turns you to New York 


British Army Has 
Amphibious Fire Service 


HE recent all-army landing operation 

on the south bank of the river Scheldt 
isa reminder that Britain’s land forces are 
not entirely dependent on the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Navy for amphibious 
operations. The War Department has a 
large fleet of fast launches and _ petrol 
barges, tugs, and lighters while the British 
Army Fire Service not only operates 
ashore and aflost but is responsible for 
providing fire cover overseas for all the 
Services. 

Three types of craft were selected for 
conversion into fire boats for the Army 
Fire Service. Motor fishing vessels, 6115 
feet in length, with accommodations for a 
crew of nine, were chosen for patrolling the 
beaches and outer anchorages. Broad in 
the beam and thoroughly seaworthy, these 
boats are capable of staying at sea for days 
at a time and of fighting fires without shore 
assistance in all weathers. They carry two 
heavy fire pumps with a capacity of 1,800 
G.P.M. and full equipment, including a 
portable pump for shipping aboard dam- 
aged craft during salvage operations. 

A number of 45-foot motor fishing ves- 
sels were adapted for covering large ports 
and harbors. They also are robust and sea- 
worthy and carry two large pumps, but 
they have no accommodation for crew and 
are therefore shore-based while capable of 
attending fires at sea 

To meet the problem of maneuvering in 
narrow, sometimes shallow, waters of ports, 
canals and rivers, small landing craft were 
equipped with one heavy pump and al- 
lotted to shore stations as “water fire 
engines.” 

During the conversion everything pos- 
sible was done to enable the crews to get 


Continued on page 18 
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International 
NE of the buildings in the 


( world, whose history dates back to 


the day George Washington laid the cor- 


great 


nerstone, has been visited by fire many 
times in its 152-year-old history. The three 
most notable fires in this strueture are de- 
scribed on these pages. It is interesting to 
know that on more than one occasion, the 
building was saved by volunteer firemen 
long before the paid fire department was 


organized in the District of Columbia 
It on August 24th, 


] § ] at after the defeat the 


American forces at the battle of Bladens- 
War of 1812) that the Capitol was 
visited by fire “Chronicles 
published by The Yale Uni- 
“The had 


Wiis 


ol 


burg 
first 
America,” 


ol 


versity Press, reports march 


S. Capitol 


Building 


BEIT] 


been orderly, with a proper regard for the 
peaceful inhabitants, but now 
Cockburn (British commanders 


Ross and 
Kd.) ear- 
ried out their orders to plunder and burn. 
At the head of the troops they rode to the 
Capitol, fired a volley through the win- 
dows, and set fire to the building.’’ Another 
account relates: ‘‘After three or four Brit- 
ish volleys at the Capitol, the two de- 


tached wings were set on fire. The massive 


Right: The main reading room 
of the old Library of Congress. 


Below: An early print of the Ca- 

pitol, before the present dome 

and north and south wings had 

been built. It contained the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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Ste 


walls defied the flames, but all the interior 
was destroyed, with many valuable papers 
and the Library of Congress.” The Li- 
brary at that time consisted of a modest 
collection of some 1,000 volumes. It had 
been housed in a wooden passageway 
where the rotunda is now located. When 
the Capitol was burned by order of Ad- 
miral Cockburn, these books were used as 
kindling for the north wing. 
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1851 The night of December 24th, in the year 1851, 

was bitter cold. The volunteer firemen of Wash- 
ington had just finished battling a big hotel fire when news reached 
them that the Capitol was on fire. They at once started for the 
scene of the new conflict, and found upon their arrival that the 
fire had started in the Library of Congress, at that time housed in 
the central wing of the Capitol. The fire was discovered by the 
great statesman Edward Everett, who was browsing in the 
library. Included in the library were 6,700 volumes from the pri- 
yate library of Thomas Jefferson, purchased by the government 
after the destruction of the Capitol in 1814. The Library had also 
suffered from fire on December 22, 1825. 

The fire of 1851 had gained great headway by the time the 
alarm was given and the firemen arrived. The flames were so 
fierce and the smoke so dense that the members who rushed in 
were unable to save anything except four or five portraits of the 
Presidents and the original Declaration of Independence, now on 
display in the present Library of Congress. The Library con- 
tained 60,000 volumes, more than half of which, together with 
works of art and cases of historical items, was destroyed. 

According to the Firemen’s Record, The Anacostia volunteer 
fire company which had not been in service at the hotel fire, at- 
tempted to get their suction engine into the Capitol rotunda (as 
it was necessary for the water to be forced from hand engine to 
hand engine) but it was too large to pass through the door. The 
Columbia fire company (now Engine Co. 3, D.C.F.D.) was more 
fortunate, and soon the rotunda echoed with the working of the 
brakes. Hose was run to the roof and water poured in torrents on 
to the floors below. A portion of the roof fell in shortly after the 
firemen had taken position on it but fortunately no one was hurt. 
President Fillmore and members of his Cabinet were on the ground 
and rendered valuable aid, getting the employees of the Capitol to 
help the firemen. A Mr. Baxter, who saved the Declaration of 
Independence, as well as the firemen, were thanked by the 
President. 





l 93() About 6:45 p.m. on January 3d, 

a policeman saw fire coming 
from the roof of the Capitol. He notified a 
guard inside and they went to the top floor 
with hand extinguishers, finding the fire in an 
artists’ studio located in the storage room, 
where valuable documents were stored on 
wooden shelves. The fire was too advanced 
for hand extinguishers so one of the guards 
returned to the main floor and pulled a fire 
alarm box at 6:57 p.m. Firemen experienced 
difficulty in entering the building because all 
doors were locked. Hose lines were taken to 
the roof over aerial ladders and streams were 
played on the fire through skylights. Other 
lines were snaked up an inside spiral iron 
stairway. Due to the difficulties encountered 
in reaching the fire, five alarms were sounded 
but onee the fire was reached it was controlled 
by five hose streams. Fortunately no irre- 
Placeable documents were destroyed, al- 
thouzh a number of objects of art were lost. 





International 


Five alarm fire: January 3, 1930 
* 


Here is the old hand engine of the Columbia 

Engine Company, which saved the Capitol 

in 1851 because it was small enough to get 
through the doors. 


* 


The Declaration of Independence, under 
Marine Guard, now may be viewed in the 
Library of Congress only because of the 
quick work of a volunteer fireman in 1851. 
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Fighting Airplane Crash Fires 


Extracted from an address by Fire Marshal George W. Clough, Nassau County, New York, given before the 


New London County Fire Chiefs’ Association, Mystic, Connecticut. Fire Marshal Clough is a member of the 
N.F.P.A. Committee on Aircraft Fire Fighting, bringing to the committee his experience at aircraft fires as a 
volunteer fire chief and later as fire marshal of Nassau County. He is proud of the fact that three of his five sons 
are in aviation: Paul is a captain for American Air Lines; Warren is a Staff Sergeant of the Army Air Forces Air 
Transport Command; and Donald is a Second Lieutenant, U.S.M.C.R., assigned to an air base fire department. 


FPNUE subject of fighting fires in aircraft 
has so many ramifications that it is al- 
most impossible to make any unqualified 
statement, except that the first considera- 
tion of the fire service must always be 
saving the lives of the personnel involved. 
This is 


forces heartily subseribe 


a principle to which the armed 


Authentic information on every phase of 
the question of airplane crash fire fighting 
is now in course of preparation by the 
NOP B.A. Aircraft. Fire 
lighting, a group of men closely allied with 
flying and fire fighting. It will not be long 
before it is available but to give you some 
idea of the extent of the subject, the new 
manual 


Committee on 


will comprise a book of almost 
100 pages 

I claim no special qualifications for talk- 
ing about airplane crash fire fighting except 
that Nassau County, New York State, has 
been known as an aviation center since the 
early days of heavier-than-air flying. Its 
volunteer firemen have been called upon 
to handle just about every type of an acci- 
dent or incident that could happen to a 
plane. I have also been fortunate enough 
to attend every meeting of the N.F.P.A. 
Conimittee working on the Airplane Crash 
lire Fighting Manual 

It seems to me that the problem is uni- 
versal. There is scarcely a community, 
urban, suburban, or rural, which does not 
With the ex- 


tensive operations of the armed forces to- 


see planes in the sky daily 


day and the promise for the future that 


every city will have its landing strip, if not 
an airport, 6,000 of which already exist, or 
are planned, there would hardly seem to be 
an acre of land in the United States which 
may rea: onably feel secure against a crash, 
an air accident, or a forced landing. If 
such a situation developes, what can and 
should be done is materially affected by 
local conditions, equipment available, the 
type of plane, and the extent of involve- 
ment in fire, if any. 

tecords indicate that 70 per cent of the 
airplane accidents which may be classed 
as crashes involve fire. Some 77 per cent 
of the persons injured suffer burns of 
which 90 per cent are fatal. It has not been 
possible to determine the exact percentage 
where burns were the probable cause of 
death. The majority of the crashes occur 
far enough away from airports or bases to 
become the problem and responsibility of 
the civilian fire forees. 

Some years ago the basic airplane fire 
hazards were gasoline and doped fabric, 
and the sources of ignition were switches 
left on and gasoline in contact with hot 
motors. But many new hazards have come 
with the increased size and higher altitude 
types of planes. Changed construction, 
includes the use of metal and the intro- 
duction of heating, hydraulic, oxygen, 
anti-icing systems and, in the case of war 
planes, armament, detonators, bombs, and 
pyrotechnics. 

Whatever may be the type of plane or 
its trouble, the first essential requirement 


Soldier fire fighters are battling the fire caused when a P-38 Lightning Fighter 


Bomber skidded into a gasoline truck. 


Foam streams are being used by the 


fire fighters. 
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for fire service operation is a dependahle 
arrangement for reporting the occurrance 
to the proper authorities. Manifestly, the 
protective services concerned cannot be 
actuated until they are aware of the inci- 
dent. 
fered here because the proper procedure is 


No general prescription can be of- 


wholly dependent upon local facilities 
Each community should make its first 
order of business the establishment of the 
best notification system which is prac- 
ticable and will the prompt 
“filtering” of the alarm. Several methods 
the N.F.P.A 


result in 


will be discussed in 
manual. 

It is desirable that the publie should 
know whom to call and the best means of 


new 


communication available. The party or 
official receiving the first call must know 
whom he is to eall in turn, in the order of 
importance, always bearing in mind that 
there are lives to be saved. High on the 
list should be the agency directly responsi- 
ble for the plane as soon as its classification 
can be determined. The agency operating 
the plane will doubtless possess informa- 
tion that will be essential to rescue opera- 
tions. Those nearest to the scene should 


be called before others. 


LANS may also be made in advance as 

to just what apparatus and equipment 
will be required and where it will be ob- 
tained so that response will be automatic 
and will not require special consideration o1 
decision after the alarm has been received. 
The application of a grid system to the 
map of your county will aid in determin- 
ing the communities from which the quick- 
est response can be made to each section. 
Where airports are located nearby, con- 
sideration should be given to what is 
called the “‘traffie pattern.” 
and depart regularly over certain areas 


Planes arrive 


in their approach to and from runways 
use and 
because at these locations the ships are at 
lower altitudes, a greater frequency of 
accidents must be expected at these loca- 
tions. 


Because of the frequency of 


When an alarm for a crashed plane is 
received it must be assumed either that 
there is a fire or that one is likely to occur 
It should also be assumed that it will be 
With prompt 
action there may be a very good oppor- 


primarily, a gasoline fire. 


tunity to save life. 

While there is ordinarily no pressure in 
fuel tanks or lines in airplanes, it is known 
that fuel tank vents are not always acde- 
quate to prevent rupture in case of fire 
These vents are usually at the wing tips 
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Response of the fire department should 
be made with the most suitable equipment. 
All available Class B extinguishing agents 
will doubtless be needed to extinguish 
flammable liquid fires. All such equip- 
ment should be rolled at once along with 
available fog and water spray equipment. 

Where water will be available, pumpers 
and plenty of hose are indicated. Where it 
is known that 
booster equipment and tank trucks ecarry- 
ing their own water should be dispatched. 


water is not available, 


Ambulances and doctors should respond 
promptly and at night lighting equipment 
is essential. However, do not send useless 
apparatus which will only serve to strip 
the community of protection and add con- 
fusion to the scene. 

On arrival, as at all fires, a quick size-up 
of the situation should be made to deter- 
mine the type of plane involved, the prob- 
able number of occupants, extent of crash 
damage, extent and location of fire, if any, 
direction of wind, exposures, and in the 
ease of military planes, the probable arma- 
ment and bomb load. It must be assumed 
that planes of the armed services mount 
guns and carry bombs and pyrotechnies. 

Army pilots have orders to release 
and bomb-bay gasoline 
tanks when a crash is expected. 

The Army tells us that it is not safe to 
approach a burning plane with a bomb 
load nearer than 3,000 feet. But what fire- 


man is going to stay more than half a mile 


bombs, flares 


away from a fire? What if the crash is in 
the middle of Main Street? 
evacuate an area a mile in diameter and let 


Are we to 


it burn? There may be valuable exposures 
and many lives endangered unless the fire 
is controlled. What fireman is looking for 
a safe place? If he was, he would not be 
a fireman. 

But we ean take precautions. There is 
no gain in driving apparatus or even walk- 
ing into the muzzles of machine guns or 
cannon which are electrically fired and may 
go into action when the insulation is 
burned off the wiring. There is no use in 
allowing more men than necessary to ap- 
proach so close as to endanger their lives, 
just to look on. There may be HE (high 
explosive) bombs heating up to the point 
Allow no more men than 


ean be actually useful, and no spectators, 


of detonation. 


to remain in an exposed position. 

Do not assume that occupants of the 
plane are beyond help until you have made 
sure of that fact 
further by careless or unessential move- 
ment 


Do not injure occupants 


There is no one accepted technique 
for rescues. You may have fire to enter, 
seat straps and parachute harness to cut 
Human beings with various degrees of in- 
jury may be trapped by the erash. 

It is agreed that a protective cover of 
arbor 


Streanis 


dioxide, fog streams, or solid 
of water frequently are necessary 
to approach a blazing plane even if the 
rescue crew is wearing protective clothing. 


With the protection of such extinguishing 


and cooling agents, a fireman’s bunker 





A four-motored 
Army bomber on a 
test flight suddenly 
caught fire in one 
wing and began to 


lose altitude over 


the city of Seattle, 
Washington. It 
crashed into this 
meat packing plant 
and killed 14 people. 


suit will do just as well as the more cumber- 
some asbestos suit and may be moresuitable. 

Possibly excepting armament involved 
in military crashes, the most serious prob- 
lem will be the gasoline which all planes 
carry in considerable quantities. Some of 
the larger models carry over 8,000 gallons, 
so while every fire department has had ex- 
perience with gasoline, they may not have 
had such large quantities to deal with ex- 
cept in the cases of gasoline tank trucks 
and trailers or railroad tank cars such as 
the New Haven firemen faced as reported 
in the last issue of VoLUNTEER FIREMEN. 
However, do not let the octane rating 
bother you. Gasoline is just gasoline as 
far as firemen are concerned. 

Other than armament, bombs, gasoline, 
and possibly some oil there is nothing mys- 
terious about fighting airplane crash fires. 
The fast burning doped fabric, if present, 
responds to the water cure if water can be 
applied before the fabric is consumed. 

Approach to the plane should be from 
the windward and the object is to prevent 
the fire from reaching the cockpit, pilot’s 
compartment or other sections which may 
be occupied, or to drive the fire away from 
If the 
a spin or a dive, the 
The 
chances are that there will be very little of 
the plane in one place. You will just have 
a mass of burning debris to wash out and 
possibly exposures to protect. 


such locations if already involved. 
crash results from 
prospect of saving life is very slim. 
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If the plane is intact and involved in fire 
you will have to try to save life. It would 
be very fortunate to have the three tons 
of earbon dioxide carried on some airport 
fire trucks, but as such specialized fire 
trucks are still few and far between, vou 
will have to attempt to clear an entry for 
rescue operations by driving the fire back 
with solid streams and fog nozzles. 

A minor fire can probably be extin- 
guished, but no matter how quickly you 
believe that it can be done, do not delay 
rescue operations as the occupants may be 
unconscious and the fire may get out of 
control at some inaccessible location. 

The usual causes of airplane crash fires 
are: 

Failure to cut the switch prior to crash, 
metalic spark broken or 
shorted wiring, overturned battery, gaso- 


from impact, 
line ignited by exhaust or hot engine, leak 
in oxygen line, movement or settlement of 
wreckage, statie spark. 

Where there is no fire, the rescue should 
Mean- 
while have hose lines ready because fires 


still be the first order of business 


have been known to start as much as 25 


minutes after a crash. For this reason fire- 
men must never assume that they will ar- 
rive at the scene too late to be of assistance. 

With planes upside down and with doors 
and escape hatches covered, demolished or 
out of shape, rescue is sometimes a compli- 
cated business. 


(Continued on page 18) 












RUBBER or CANVAS 


COMBINATION SUIT 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junker 
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Special combination suit’ with 
Pants is Midwestern’s Outfit 

Detachable Flexible 
elastic inner sleeve for wrist. Keeps out 
water, cold and sparks. Equipped with 
Midwestern Safety Snap. a new ex- 
clusive be easily and 
quickly fastened or unfastened — noth- 
ing can catch on it. Will not freeze or 
Mid- 


western garments are favored by the 


wool — linings. 


feature. Can 


jam as easily as old stype snap. 
larger municipal departments through- 


out the country. Write for literature 
and prices. 


THE COAT 


Adjustable collar strap 





Reinforced collar band for lining 


Lining attached with quick snap but- 
tons 


Corduroy lined collars 
Reinforced, double stitched seams 


Vertical seams in sleeve shoulders 





Inside of fabric, heavily napped cloth 
Two outside pockets 


Wool detachable lining 


6-inch storm flap 


THE PANTS 


@ Lining held by snap buttons 


Rubberized fabric belt in lining 



























Eight suspender buttons 
Two side and one hip pocket 
Safety snap on belt 
Reinforced adjustable belt 
Special Vanitex fabrics 


Wide protecting flap 


Reinforced by rivets 


REGULAR 
Firemen’s Boots 
Now Available 


Fireman's boots 34 length, reinforced in 
step, felt linings. Do not confuse these 
boots with reclaimed boots which have 
been offered firemen for past 2 years 
These are regular fireman's boots made of 
the new synthetic rubber. Write 





See your Midwestern Mfg. Co. 
representative for catalog and 


prices, or write the factory. 


MIDWESTERN MFG. CO. 


MACKINAW, ILLINOIS 
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A LESSON in VENTILATION 


Reported by Chief Abel S. Eldridge 
Newport, Rhode Island 


NE of the finest examples of effective 
co-ordinated with the 
correct placing of hose streams, was 4 fire 
at Newport, Rhode Island, involving a 
large Government dormitory for war work- 
This fire, reported to the N.F.P.A 
Department of Fire Record by Chief Abel 
S. Eldridge-of the Newport Fire Depart- 


ventilation, 


ers. 


ment, was of such interest that we asked 
him to send us the diagram of fire fighting 
operations shown on the next page. These 
are so instructive and show such excellent 
technique that we recommend their use in 
ventilation because 
ventilation must always be co-ordinated 


classes on effective 
with proper placing of hose streams. 

To make the fire fighting job really 
tough, asixty to seventy mile gale was lash- 
ing the water front on which this large 
structure is located. The fire was in the 
Perry Mill War Workers Dormitory, a 
three story, stone walled structure having 
joist and timber floors, and tar and gravel 
The building had a stair 
tower at either end, and in addition there 
were two outside baleony-type escapes 

The building was a dormitory for war 
workers and Navy Waves. 


surfaced roof. 


The fire was 
discovered at 2:30 on a weekday afternoon 
by a woman cleaning a linen closet on the 
first floor. It had started in the basement 
a heating duct, which, though 
asbestos covered, had no insulating air 


around 


space so that the wooden duct charred and 
eventually ignited. The alarm was tele- 
phoned to the fire department and a box 
alarm was struck. The building was pro- 
vided with unusually good private protec- 
tion and a wet pipe sprinkler system. How- 
ever, the sprinkler system was not a factor 
in this fire because the blaze was entirely 
concealed including 
Three small 


confined to 
partitions and roof space. 


spaces, 


standpipe streams supplied by low pressure 
water works were used, however. 

When the fire department arrived, they 
found that the fire which had started in the 
basement had mushroomed up around the 
chimney to the roof. There were no fire 
stops in these partitions. Thus the fire ex- 
tended upward throughout the center of 
the building, of combustible construction, 
and threatened to spread rapidly in either 
direction throughout the concealed spaces, 
although the strong winds would have 
tended to drive the fire faster toward the 
east or shoreward end of the structure had 
improper ventilation been employed 

The fire department was fortunate to 
have a good water supply from hydrants 
five hundred feet apart on a 12-inch main, 
and in addition, pumpers drafted wate! 
from Narragansett Bay. Four engine com- 
panies and two ladder companies were 
called to the fire. With the exception of 
one 214-inch pumper line used to control 


the seat of the fire in the basement, and 
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another 2'4-ineh line direct to the roof 
where the fire threatened to spread through 
the roof space, all of the streams employed 
were |!4-inech lines wyed off 2'4-inch 
supply lines. 

It was obvious that the fire would have 
to be controlled at each floor level and at 
the roof in order to prevent extension 
throughout the entire structure, due to the 


oe . 
lack of fire stops. As is typical in such 
Cases, the greatest extension and danger 


Was on the upper floors and at the roof 


space which was open for the entire length 
of the 200-foot long building. 


Parti tions 


fire started 
here 


[ELEVATION 


WATER FRONT 









FiooR PLAN 





JRO Floor PLAN 


2NO 


Pumper 


It will be seen from a study of the fire 
fighting plans presented here, that there 
were five levels at which the fire had to be 
held: basement, first floor, second floor, 
third floor, and roof. That this was sue- 
cessfully done with four engine and two 
ladder companies indicates a very credit- 
able piece of fire fighting. To control the 
fire on the first floor, a 2'4-inch line was 
taken through the front door and down the 
long corridor to the center of the building 
where two 11-inch lines were wyed off to 
At the 


second floor,, a 2'4-inch lines was extended 


extinguish the fire to this point. 
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over a ladder and through a window, and 
two 114-inch lines were wyed off to inter- 
cept the spread of the flames toward the 
front of the building. To control the fire 
on the third floor, a 2!4-inch line was taken 
over along extension ladder having poles 
and wyed off to control the fire which had 
involved part of the central corridor. The 
work of controlling the fire at the roof 
level was perhaps the most difficult, due 
chiefly to the extremely high gale, and the 
firemen had all they could do to stay on 


Continued on page 18 
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Fires 





which from the 


best available estimates 
each exceed one-quarter 
million 


BIG FIRES OF 1944 


URING 1944 there occurred in the 
United States, Canada and Alaska a 
total of not less than one hundred and 


dollars loss. 








twenty-two fires, each of which resulted in 
a loss of $250,000 or more. This conclusion 
is based upon unrestricted information 
received by the N.F.P.A. Department of 
Fire Record and is not necessarily com- 
plete. Sixteen of these fires occurred in 
Canada and one in Alaska. While a sub- 
stantial number involved industrial plants 
engaged in war production, no less than 
eighteen destroyed property at army and 
navy establishments. It is often difficult 
and sometimes virtually impossible to ob- 
tain information about fires occurring on 
army and navy property due to the strict 
censorship that prevails. Thus it is quite 
possible that other large loss fires have oc- 
curred which have not come to our 
attention. 

The one hundred and twenty-two large 
loss fires of 1944 represent an increase of 
sixteen per cent over the number reported 
for 1943, and an increase of two hundred 
and twenty per cent during the past five 
years. As in the past vears, an analysis of 
the reports reveals that the factors most 
frequently responsible for the large losses 
are inferior building construction with 
excessive areas, excessive amounts of com- 
bustible stock subject to one fire, and lack 
of adequate private fire protection. 


ANNUAL CONFLAGRATION MAP 


BIG FIRES OF 1944 


National Fire Protection Association 


T. Luis, ¢ 


WHAT ABOUT A PAGE OF 
FOREST FIRE FIGHTING NEWS? 


HIEF CHARLES M. LEVERING, 

La Plata Volunteer Fire Department, 
Maryland, wrote this letter to the Editor. 
What do readers of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
think about this idea? 

“T have wondered for some time whether 
you have any compilation of data on woods 
fires. Most accounts of disastrous fires of 
this type seem to dwell on the horror and 
destruction phases. That, of course, is 
necessary to the public to the need for 
preventive and protective measures, but 
what I would like to see are accounts of 
conditions leading up to the fires — hu- 
midity, wind, any local prevention meas- 
ures that failed, how the alarm was spread, 
what organized fire fighting was done, 
with what weapons, also how the fires were 
finally corralled and extinguished. 

“It would be interesting to know what 
the relation is of rural fire companies in 
various surrounding states to the woods 
fire control efforts of the state departments 
of forests and parks. How much training 
do such companies receive in this kind of 
fire fighting and what equipment they 
maintain for this purpose. 

“In Maryland, state laws authorize the 
Department of Forests and Parks officers 
to press into service any able-bodied man 
between the ages of 18 and 50. Does this 
mean that at any time a forest warden 
(who may have far less experience than 
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the officers and members of a fire com- 
pany) can take over direction of the men 
of that company and can hold as many 
members of the company as he pleases on 
mopping up or patrol duty? 

“It seems to me that the old profes- 
sional, big-city angle on fire loss control 
has, and is, causing the overlooking of a 
very real fire department problem. Every 
little woods fire necessitates wear and tear 
on equipment and use of many man hours. 

“Of course in areas of vast forest ranges 
the matter is beyond the scope of regular 
fire companies, but in my county and, | 
imagine there are many similar areas on 
the eastern seaboard where woods are 
small, relative humidity average is high, 
telephones are plentiful and with their 
ability to assemble quickly and reach the 
scene of a fire while in its incipient stages, 
the fire company is the logical unit to 
handle these fires. I have also noted that 
the average rural fire department has a lot 
to learn about control of woods fires 

“Since rural fire companies response to 
field and woods fire alarms accounts for 
from 30 to 50 per cent of all their fire calls 
wouldn't it be possible to organize some 
sort of a pool of information on this sub- 
ject? I do not mean information on the 
handling of vast forest fire conflagrations, 
but on the relatively small but always po- 
tentially dangerous type of woods fire that 
can so easily be handled by fire eompanies 
that have the equipment and “know !:ow” 
to handle them.”’ 





A Complete 
ALARM SYSTEM 


Volunteer Fire Departments 


THe GAMEWELL Fire ALARM System, de- 
signed especially for the smaller communities 
is characterized by its reliability, simplicity, 
low initial and maintenance costs — and 


Speed. 
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RECHARGEABLE BATTERY 

LIGHTEST WEIGHT—76 OZ. 
POWERFUL—MILE RANGE 

LONGEST BURNING HOURS 
ALL NIGHT WORK LIGHT OR 
150,000 C.P. SEARCHLIGHT 
SPARE BATTERY INSERTED 
IN TWENTY SECONDS 
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A LESSON IN VENTILATION 


(Continued from page 15) 


their feet. Approach to the roof was gained 
by the use of two aerial ladders. One of 
these was placed at the street end, and 
two 14-inch lines were wyed off a 21-inch 
line taken over the ladder. These were ad- 
vanced against the wind. The other aerial 
was raised just to the windward of the fire 
and a direct 2'%-inch line was used at this 
point. 

Perhaps the chief reason that the fire 
was limited to a relatively small area was 
unusually well co-ordinated ventilation. 
As lines were ready, ladder men promptly 
opened the roof around the chimney. This 
drew the fire directly upward despite the 
high wind, and stopped its mushrooming 
under the ceilings. Thus the fire was con- 
fined to a flue-like area through the center 
of the building until partitions could be 
opened and blaze extinguished on each 
floor. It could also be observed that the 
placing of the ladders at this fire is worthy 
of study and commendation. One of the 
axioms of effective ventilation observed 
here was that a roof should not be chopped 
full of small holes that will prove ineffec- 
tive in removing heat and smoke, but in- 
stead a large adequate opening was made, 
around the chimney. Such an opening is 
much more readily repaired than numer- 
holes. 


ous small There is always some 


danger in making a roof opening that 
flames will drive the axemen away before 
the cutting is completed. To avoid this, 
it is customary to complete as much of the 
cutting as possible before the actual open- 
ing is made by removing the roofing 
material. 

The fire department had some factors in 
its favor. First, the wall and ceiling finish 
was of fire retardant material which tended 
to slow the spread of flames through the 
joist and studs of the floors and partitions. 
Secondly, the fire occurred at a time of day 
when the fire department could devote its 


Had this 


same fire occurred at night when the one 


entire efforts to fire fighting. 


hundred dormitory rooms were occupied, 
there most certainly would have been de- 
lays occasioned by rescue efforts and mak- 
ing certain that all occupants had escaped. 
Even with the relatively adequate exits, no 
fire department can assume that a dormi- 
tory building has been completely evacu- 
ated making an investigation, 
particularly at a night fire. However, the 
basie strategy employed by Chief Eldridge 


without 


and his department would have proven 
effective had the 
further than it did in this ease. 


even blaze extended 
In other 
words, his department was in a position to 
conquer a more serious blaze than that 
which actually developed 

Exact loss, while not large, has not been 
announced as the property was govern- 
After the fire, the fire de- 
partment pumped out water driven into 
the basement by an extremely high tide 


ment owned. 


which took place during the storm that 
oecurred simultaneously with the fire. 


Fighting Airplane Crash Fires 


(Continued from page 13) 


Whenever there is a ground spill of gasc- 
line, whether there is fire or not, be sure to 
insulate it against ignition by using a 
blanket of foam. It is never safe to leave 
what may be half a million dollars worth of 
property, to say nothing of the occupants 
and firemen, in a pool of gasoline which 
may flash into flame even from settlement 
of the wreckage. 

The N.F.P.A. Committee which 
been working on the manual for airplane 
crash fire fighting is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Army, Navy, Civil Aero- 
nauties Agency, airlines, airplane insurance 
interests, Fire Chiefs, and the fire service. 


has 


The committee has secured the release of 
restricted Army information prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers, and readily adapt- 
able to the needs of the fire service through 
the new manual. When this manual be- 
comes available within the next few weeks 
it will provide pictures and diagrams show- 
ing the locations of fuel and oil tanks, pipe 
lines, oxygen lines, access and escape open- 
ings, and construction details of typical 
planes. It is the belief of the committee 
that no extensive additions to normal fire 
department equipment is necessary to per- 
mit the average fire company to render 
assistance at airplane crash fires. It is 
recommended that fog nozzles and applica- 
tors be carried for this service. Increased 
booster tank capacity would be valuable 
for use at crash fires located beyond water 
distribution mains. It is believed that fog 
is superior to solid streams in many cases 
of crash fires, especially where water sup- 
plies are limited. Ordinary fire department 
fog equipment should prove of consider- 
able value. 


British Army has 
Amphibious Fire Service 


(Continued from page 9) 


into action quickly with the most suitable 
and efficient equipment procurable. All 
the experience gained in fighting fires in 
the Mediterranean and_ elsewhere 
used to make these fire boats worthy of the 
rhe 
pump suctions were carried down through 
the bilges. 


was 
tasks they would have to perform. 


The deliveries were brought 
out to valves on each side of the deck 
tacks, bollars, clips, and cupboards were 
provided for the large quantities of fire 
hose and small equipment. Large foam 
tanks holding 200 gallons of compound 
were built into the boats, and the com- 
pound was fed direct to the pumps through 


multiple jet inductor heads mounted by 
the pumps. 
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A monitor on the foredeck, capable of 
delivering large quantities of water or foam 
was installed for deluging or smothering 
large fires, and the equipment included 
self-contained breathing apparatus for use 
in smoke and fumes, oxyacetylene cutting 
equipment and rocket line apparatus. 

The British Army Fire Service fire boats 
are operated by coxswains and engineers 
of the Royal Army Service Corps while the 
Army Fire Service crew fight the fires 
That is the theory, but in practice they 
work as a team of ‘‘sea-firemen,” taking 
their turns with all duties and a family 
pride in the condition and capabilities of 
their craft. 

The failure of the Luftwaffe to attack 
Allied shipping off the Normandy beaches 
did not deprive the fire boat crews of op- 
portunities for using their equipment. 
Mines and underwater obstacles gave the 
fire boats plenty to do, for when they were 
not fighting ship fires they took on salvage 
work, and many a man left struggling in 
the rough seas through his landing craft 
foundering, lived to fight on in Normandy 
because an Army Fire Service fire boat was 
on hand to pull him aboard. 

The fire boats have relayed water ashore 
through hose lines and inland through steel 
pipes laid by the engineers to enable the 
land-based fire brigades to fight their fires, 
and as each port has been liberated one or 
more fire boats has moved in and taken 
station under the local Army Fire Service 
fire control organization. 

Britain’s Army Fire Service is proud of 
its responsibilities afloat and of the craft 
allotted to it. It took a special pride when 
soon after D-Day, one of the fire boats was 
cited in Naval orders for saving a blazing 
coaster 


Courtesy British Information Services 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


U IT VII of the Fire Service Training 
‘ texts, published by the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
has recently been issued, and covers the 
subject of ventilation practices. This 
training text was compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industrial Education 
in cooperation with the fire department 
Instructors of Oklahoma and cooperating 
states. The text was edited by W. Fred 
Heisler of Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

It is a 34-page manual, containing chap- 
ters on the following subjects: Ventilation 
Practices, Meaning of Ventilation, Situ- 
tions Requiring Ventilation, Expectancy, 
Indications of Existing Conditions, Re- 
quirements, Sizing up the Situation, Pro- 
viding Rescue, Providing Fire Protection, 
Ventilating the Building, Fire Extinguish- 
ment, Precautions in Ventilating, Other 
Uses for Ventilation, Questions and 
Probl: ms 

Co 


irom the College Book Store, Stillwater 


es are available at 30 cents each 
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Automatic, mechanical mixing of Pyrene ‘ 
Foam Compound, air and water is so per- 
fectly engineered in the Pyrene PluyPipe that 
fire fighting with Pyrene Foam is as simple 
as using a fire hose. Positive extinguishment 
is certain because oxygen is cut off and 
flames smothered by Pyrene Foam in seconds. 

With the new Pyrene method, no time is 
lost in complicated preliminaries. One man 
does it! . . . Here’s all there is to it: Turn 
on water from hydrant or standpipe—(salt 
water is just as effective). Pick up the Play- 
Pipe; put on KnapSack or HipPack contain- 
ing Pyrene Foam Compound; move to the 
fire; drop pick-up tube in the compound 
container and play foam on the fire. 400 to 
1200 gallons of foam a minute are laic' 
down solidly on the fire. It's out at once 
and for keeps. 

Pyrene Foam and PlayPipe are as effective 
on outdoor as on indoor fires; ard on solid 
embers as on volatile liquids, because after 
a fire in gasoline, oil or flammable liquids 
has been smothered in seconds with Pyrene 
Foam, by merely lifting the pick-up tube out 
of the container a water stream instantly 
replaces the foam, thus smoldering embers 
of adjacent fires are effectively handled. 

Pyrene PlayPipe and Foam Compound are 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
approved by Factory Mutuals. 

Pyrene offers industry a complete line of 
fire extinguishers, for every hazard. Demon- 
strations and estimates without obligation. 


By the way: When did you last test 
the fire extinguishers in your home? 
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Fo" many years I was subject to dis- 
tressing and demoralizing attacks of 
vertigo when working at comparatively 
low altitudes. At length, I was driven to 
the task of analyzing the conditions con- 
ducive to vertigo with a view to finding a 
means of eliminating these contributory 
causes. I am happy to say that, in due 
time, I achieved success 

For the past decade I have been able 
to work at heights which, an order to 
reach, given say 11 years ago, would 
have been regarded by me as an order 
to commit suicide. It is, therefore, 
with a sincere desire to help all suf- 
ferers from vertigo that I now explain 
the causes of the trouble and 
prescribe the remedy. 

Research, at the outset, was 
There did not 


appear to be any standard 


far from easy. 


work on the subject, at least 
within the reach of the av- 
erage layman, and I was 
forced to try to ascertain 
from my own reactions 
to altitudes the cause of 
a physical condition af- 
fecting normally healthy 
and courageous persons 

I thereon resolved to 
discover all I could about 
conditions that cause a 
man, who has willingly 
reached an altitude to be 
suddenly assailed by a ter- 
rible feeling of loss of control 
of his limbs, accompanied by 
giddiness and a horrible feeling of 
nausea. 

Not Cowardice 

I came to the conclusion that in such 
circumstances vertigo is not caused by 
cowardice, and that, therefore, the sufferer 
should on no account be chided, or ragged, 
by onlookers fortunate enough to be im- 
mune from vertigo 

Instructors of Fire Service drill squads 
should therefore strongly discountenance 
any tendency, of their own, or others, to 
chide a sufferer or to deride him 

To do so is equally as absurd, and 
as harmful, as it is to jeer at a person 
who is afraid to enter water because he 
eannot swim. This phobia is recognized 


by responsible teachers of swimming 
who deal with it in a sympathetic manner 
In fact, a technique has been developed 
whereby, given the willing co-operation of 
the subject, the phobia ean be com- 
pletely eradicated, and the person taught 
to swim 

It is dangerous, and downright criminal, 
to throw such a person into deep water, or 


to entice him beyond his depth. Tragedy 
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THE HIGHER THE DIZZIER? 


How One Fire Officer Overcame Fear of Height 


This article by Mr. Eric T. Grayson, appeared 
in the November, 1944 issue of Fire, the Official 
Journal of the British Fire Service, under the 
title of ‘Vertigo above Ground Level: Causes 
and Cure.”’ Fire holds the opinion that ‘the 
average man should not be used for serious 
ladder work after he has reached the age of 47 
years. The prevalence of vertigo (dizziness) 
among some fire fighters is similar to the 
prevalence of mal de mer among sea-farers.”’ 

Fire does not explain how the figure of 47 
years was arrived at. All persons do not age 
with equal rapidity. Probably the chief factor 
is loss of the ability of the eyes to accommodate 
themselves and change focus suddenly. This 
usually takes place at about this age. 











International 


may easily follow. I have used this an- 
alogy beeause early reactions to swimming 
are familiar to many people and am, my- 
self, a swimmer of some forty years’ stand- 
ing with considerable experience under 
various conditions, safe and unsafe. What 
I have just said about swimming can be 
applied to persons affected by altitude. 

Space will not permit enumeration of 
the methods I adopted to arrive at the con- 
clusions that follow. All I can say is that, 
lacking any textbook on the subject, I be- 
gan to induce vertigo, after having taken 
steps to prevent a fatal ending. While still 
under the influence of the vertigo, I ana- 
condition, and from this 
evolved a technique for its cure. 


lvsed my 


I had no assistance from anyone else; 
instead my experiments led to my being 
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made the target for a certain amount of 
good natured banter. 


“Unnatural Perspective”’ 

The result, however, has been that I am 
now immune from vertigo. Today, | enjoy 
every opportunity of going aloft and work- 
ing at heights, mostly on ladders ranging 
from “household steps” to cat-ladders on 
chimney-shafts, not forgetting turntable 
ladders. I never miss an opportunity to go 
over roofs, or to place myself in any posi- 
tion where 
obtained. 

The primary cause of vertigo is a 

subconscious fear of falling induced 

by an unnatural visual perspec- 
tive. Momentarily, the sub- 
conscious mind disputes with 
the conscious mind for con- 
trol of the limbs and the 
result is mental, and 
physical chaos. 
This subconscious feat 


valuable practice can be 


may arise from a_ past 
incident of which the 
subject has no recollec- 
tion. It can be removed 
only after confidence has 
been restored by devel- 
opment exercises, at gra- 
dually increasing heights 
in varying circumstances 
The most important as- 
pect is that of the different 
perspective seen when the 
average person looks down at 
an object instead of up at it 
The average person is normally 
earth-bound. Judgment of height 
is purely comparative, and the com- 
mon standard of comparison is the adult 
human being. How often do we hear, and 
read, the phrase “As high as a man’? O! 
read, as the caption under a photograph 
“Some idea of the height may be gained by 
the figures of the men in the foreground’? 
In this manner, easy comparison on the 
human mind is effected. 

On the horizontal plane one sees ones 
fellows in vertical section; from an altitude 
they are seen in plan, and so a new set o! 
comparisons must be built up 

Again a lively imagination can caus 
trouble. One naturally associates chim- 
ney-tops with height, and to find oneself on 
their level brings sudden realization of the 
fact. 

When one has been working at a height 
for some time it is surprising how natural 
adjustment takes place and the dist anet 
down appears much less. 

Lesson 1: When first going up take no 
notice of what is happening below yo 


Continued on page 24 
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@ When you buy your Fog Fire Fighter, or 
convert an old truck into one, make sure that 
you get a unit that can deliver the volume and 
the pressure that you must have to get all the 
advantages of this revolutionary new fire 
@ Above is the Hardie control method. 
= verte Beg SOE en Specify a Hardie High Pressure Pump and 
with nendie gresure of og 8 a Hardie Fog Gun and no matter what else 
800 P.S.I. At right the _ ; a you have you will get 35 to 60 gallons per 
Hardie XCKX Pump de- Lf a et minute at 500 to 800 P.S.I. at the nozzle. 
rpg yt cgmsenty rie = The amazing new Hardie Gun provides single- 
cea ae mer : trigger control and quick easy stream selec- 
, tion from a blasting solid stream to a true 
finely atomized fog. 
Leading fire control equipment manufac- 
turers use and install Hardie pumps. We 
will gladly send you additional data. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 


Hudson, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Canadian Distributor C. W. LEWIS, Grimsby, Ontario 


.R-D-I-E 
gh Prooure PUMPS anv roc GUNS 
for ire Fighters 
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A FEDERAL Siren 
that combines a 
neanda 

rilliant oscillating 


red light. 


z a ce 
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with FEDERAL Sirens 


Making a fast start to a fire isn’t enough — it is equally 
important to get there safely in the shortest possible 
time. That is where FEDERAL Sirens come into efficient 
use. They offer the utmost in audible signals to which 
may be added visible warning, if desired. 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS \-== 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC C0. Inc. 


SIREN HEADQUARTERS 


8717 So. State Street 


Barton-American 
Front Mounted 


Chicago 19. Illinois 


Barton-American 
Midship 


FIRE APPARATUS 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


PATENTED 


FRONT MOUNTED FOR EASE 
OF OPERATION 


® 
AUTOMATIC VACUUM PRIMER 
& 


HIGH PRESSURE AT LOW 
ENGINE SPEED 


BOOSTER TANK OPERATION 
WITH TRUCK IN MOTION 


Offered in capacities from 
250 to 600 G.P.M. 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, INC., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Pumps—and pumps only—since 1873 
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From the Base Fire Marshal, Olmsted Field, 
Middletown Air Technical Service Command, 
“comes this picture of an airplane crash fire 
fighter’s helmet. It is not known who origi- 
nated this helmet face shield. A similar shield 
was demonstrated at a Crash Fire Fighting 
School held at Camp Springs, Md., last July. 
The transparent shield that protects the 
face may be swung upward out of the way when 
there is no need for it. 

This picture was supplied through the 
courtesy of Captain George H. Tryon, III 
Air Corps; Chief, Facilities Protection Branch; 
Provost Marshal Section, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Hats Off to Chief Fred Newman 
of Higginsville, Missouri 


LL firemen are familiar with the sacri- 

fices entailed in protecting their com- 
munities against destruction by fire, but 
few have been faced by the choice forced 
upon Volunteer Fire Chief Fred Newman 
of Higginsville, Missouri. One night last 
December a neighbor reported to Chief 
Newman that a lumber yard next door to 
his house was on fire. He telephoned the 
alarm, calling his volunteer firemen. A 
very strong wind was blowing the fire di- 
rectly toward a two-story high business 
block and a hotel. The available fire equip- 
ment was sufficient to provide only three 
streams, so Chief Newman devoted these 
streams to the protection of the exposed 
public properties. By allowing his own 
house to burn, he was able to save the 
other exposures. 


George E. Robinson Dead, 
Noted Designer of Fire Stations 
HE Editors of VoLUNTEER FirreMEN 
announce with regret the death of M: 
George E. Robinson, 56, of Belmont, 
Massachusetts, on January !7th. M: 


Robinson was a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 4 
well-known architect who designed many 
notable fire stations Last May at the 
N.F.P.A. Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Robinson spoke before the Voluntee! 
Firemen’s Forum and a reprint of his 
speech appeared in the October, 194, 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 
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Chief Barry of Utica, N.Y. 


Praises 13-Inch Fire Hose 


thane W. LEWIS ARMSTRONG of 
Old Forge, New York, former state 
fire instruetor and proprietor of ““Army’s 
Fire Service”’ selling fire department sup- 
plies, gets out a mighty interesting little 
bulletin with fire service news. The fol- 
lowing letter in the January, 1945, issue 
quotes Chief Leo R. Barry of the Utiea 
Fire Department, regarding the use of 
1 14-inch hose in that city of over 100,000 
population. 

“Il have your letter of November 11th, 
asking an opinion on the efficiency of 1 !4- 
inch hose. As we are sold on this equip- 
ment it is a pleasure to oblige and give you 
the Utiea view of the latest improvement 
in fire fighting 

“Due to the handicaps imposed by the 
shortage of men the Utiea Fire Depart- 
ment experimented for several months dur- 
ing the summer with 14-inch hose. 

“During this time our men tried out the 
lighter lines and found them to be most 
practical not only because of their weight 
but because they gave sufficient volume of 
water with a consequent lessening of water 
damage. 

“For maneuverability the 11-inch line 
has a big advantage over the 2'-inch or 
3-inch line and when there are only a few 
men available to move the lines about, the 
efficiency of the fighters is increased, rather 
than retarded. The experiment was con- 
clusive evidence that this new method 
offers a satisfactory solution to the tough- 
est problem of war-crippled fire depart- 
ments — manpower shortage. 

“Our reaction to the experiment has 
been to place an order for sufficient 1!- 
inch hose to equip all engine companies so 
that every company ean share in the ad- 
vantages that the experiment group had. 

“The method of using 1 14-inch hose that 

we have adopted is to stretch in with 2!- 
inch hose from the hydrant or pump to the 
fre and to attach two 1%-inch lines 
through a gated wye with 150 feet of 1s- 
inch hose on each for working lines. Should 
We find it necessary to have heavier water 
lines it would require only a change of 
hose from the fire in and elimination of the 
2'9x 114x 1% gated wye. 
“We are very well satisfied with the 
efficiency of 1 14-inch hose when used intel- 
ligently and believe that it will furnish 
sufficient water for the extinguishment of 
ll ordinary fires. The method has proved 
its worth to us and we confidently recom- 
mend it to all department heads who wish 
to give their men a ‘break.’ ”’ 


ACOoRDING to “Pyro,” in The 


hief, the busiest company in New 
York City last year was Truck 26. 1,696 
runs and 869 working fires kept them on 
the jump. This made 384 more runs and 263 
more working fires than in the previous year 


AN OUTSTANDING RECORD 
OF LIVES SAVED 


THE 


E&J 


Resuscitator 
Inhalator 
and Aspirator 


The effectiveness of the E&] Resuscitator in treating 
desperate cases of Asphyxia speaks for itself in an unsur- 
passed clinical record. In cases where breathing has stopped 
it has proven to be a practical, safe and extremely effective 
instrument for administering artificial respiration without 
bodily pressure. Internal injuries, severe burns or fractured 
ribs are no impediment to efficient and successful arti- 
ficial respiration when this modern scientific instrument 
is available. 


WE INVITE YOUR THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 
OF THE GREAT LIFE SAVING RECORD OF THE 
E& J] RESUSCITATOR INHALATOR 
AND ASPIRATOR. 


E & J MANUFACTURING CO. 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Drexel Bldg. 17 East 42nd St. 
Philadelphia New York City Pittsburgh Boston 


2144 No. Springfield 3032 W. 25th Ave. 3900 Grandy Ave. 
Chicago Denver Detroit 


5005 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 


530 Fernando St. 581 Boylston St. 


Pioneers and Specialists in Mechanical Artificial Respiration 
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HONOR YOUR 
mere 


Honor your fellow-fire- 
men now serving with 
the armed forces, by 


displaying this official 


SERVICE 
FLAG 


One star for each one in service. Available in any 
size or material desired. Send for Free illustrated 
catalogue and price list today 


Blue stars, white 
panel, field of red. 
Send for catalogue. 


Permanent 


ROLL of 
HONOR 


A permanent plaque, with 
individual names in silver 
on gold-bordered perma 
nent name plates. Beauti 
ful walnut plaque with 
eagle and victory torches. 
Write for price list today. 
U.S. and Allied Flags in all sizes. 


Write for prices. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 82, Rock Island. HI. 


Fyr-Fyter 
Critical equipment has 
; : Y »roven its 
War ies in pre- 
Material venting small 
fires from becoming disastrous 
through the loss of life and prop- 
erty. Recent catastrophic fires 
with terrific loss of life emphasize 
the urgent need of fire protection. 
A Fyr-Fyter Instant will usually 
check most any fire if used im- 
mediately. 


HELP SAVE LIVES AND PROPERTY 
Get Fyr-Fyters for safety’s sake. 
We advise and serve war production 
plants, public institutions, etc., 
immediately. Write us today re- 
garding Fyr-Fyter equipment for 
your own protection. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 20 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


The Higher the Dizzier 


Continued from page 20) 


Lesson 2: Acquire confidence in what- 
ever appliance you are using. Reason with 
yourself that the ladé@ur is made to take a 
strain far in excess of what you, using it 
correctly, can bring to bear on it. 

Lesson 3: For exercise purposes, satisfy 
yourself before ascending that the ladder 
is well and correctly placed. If it is against 
an insecure surface get someone to ascend 
and lash it for you. The ladder will sway 
as you ascend; do not assume a tense 
posture and upset the rhythm of the lad- 
der. Sway with it, and time your move- 
ments and steps to coincide with the sway. 
The only fairly rigid thing should be your 
grip of a round. 

(On no account practice by holding 
the sides, or strings, as do builders, 
and others, whose job calls for con- 
stant ladder work. Their method is 
correct for their job, where they have 
time to place a ladder as they want it, 
and to secure it. In running up a 
service ladder, cluttered up as it often 
is by extension ropes, or hose, it is 
easy to miss one’s footing and a firm 
grip of a round will support one’s 
weight without throwing the ladder 
out of balance. Even if one could grip 
the string, or side, sufficiently to hold 
one’s weight one would probably find 
oneself overboard and the ladder 
turning over on one.) 

Lesson 4: Never be foolhardy. Have the 
moral courage to come down, or to stop, 
when you feel a serious lessening of confi- 
dence, or a swimming of your head. Stay 
at a height as long as you can to become 
accustomed to that height, and if possible 
find something to do. Clean the ladder, 
the windows, do painting, or clean gutters. 

For a bad case, and mine was one, use a 
strong belt to which is attached by a strong 
piece of cord a deep hook that can be put 
over a round when the required height has 
been reached. 

Once you have become accustomed to 
the movements of the ladder, and have 
acquired confidence so that you can move 
about freely you may dispense with this 
hook, but do not be in too great a hurry. 
In this way confidence will be strengthened. 

Should you, however, be suddenly as- 
sailed by vertigo, grip a round as hard as 
you ean until it hurts. Then proceed to 
relax and bring your legs under control, 
meanwhile retaining your grip of the 
round. As you succeed do not become over 
confident in different circumstances, such 
as running about on roofs. Become ‘“‘ac- 
climatized”’ first; take sensible precautions 
until you are; and take note of the follow- 
ing predisposing causes, and allow for 
them: 

Excessive heat, causing faintness; 
excessive cold, causing shivering and 
stiff muscles; fatigue; illness, or its 
after-effects; liverishness; after-effects 
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of too much alcohol; use of muscles 
not normally given much exercise and 
brought into hard use when climbing 
ladders, or walking on sloping roofs 
causing tremors and possibly cramp; 
and poor eyesight, or temporary im- 
pairment, as caused by liverishness 
or migraine. 

[f you are a sufferer, and if you put these 
few hints into practice you will be pleas- 
antly surprised at your capability to un- 
dertake work at various altitudes. The 
moral effect to a man who, knowing his 
weakness and suspecting a secret grain of 
cowardice, has been despising himself, the 
resultant increase of self-confidence is like 
a tonic. 

All this entails a certain amount of 
moral courage in not worrying about look- 
ing foolish; so does learning to ride a 
bicycle. 

Final Advice: Take every opportunity 
to obtain practice; and watch those pre- 
disposing causes. From childhood I suf- 
fered from this phobia, until, as already 
stated, I cured myself ten years ago. I am 
now 46, I wear glasses, smoke heavily, take 
an average amount of alcoholic stimulants 
but am free from vertigo merely because I 
put into practice the advice that I have 
now given to all my readers. 


a 
What Would You Tell Our Allies 


about the American Fireman ? 
(Continued from page 6) 


which are considerably weighted in favor 
of seniority in the fire service as well as 
credit for military service. Persons brought 
in from outside the profession to command 
local fire organizations inevitably find that 
promotion from the ranks is an unwritten 
rule in the American fire service, which no 
person, however competent, can success- 
fully violate. After 25 years service and 
upon reaching 55 or 60 years of age, fire- 
men, including officers, retire at one-half 
to three-quarters of their highest annual 
pay. Generous pensions are also granted 
for disability and for widows of firemen 
killed in performance of their duty. 

The average fire department in an 
American city of 100,000 population 
would answer about 1,200 alarms in a 
year, of which 542 would be building fires. 
The balance would consist of grass, rub- 
bish, automobile and other miscellaneous 
fires, emergency calls and false alarms. 

An average city of 100,000 population 
would employ between 150 and 200 fire- 
men and officers. These would be organ- 
ized into an average of 10 engine and 4 
ladder companies divided into 3 or 4 bat- 
talions or districts. 

In America, fire prevention work and 
the enforcement of municipal fire laws and 
ordinances is a fire department function 
carried out by the fire prevention bureau 
of the fire department. Except in a few 
large cities, fire patrol or salvage opera- 
tions are also a fire department function. 
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NATIONAL FOAM FIRE PROTECTION 


~ al ¥ ae 
< ry Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


When Foam Extinguishes Fire 
There Are No Flashbacks 


Foam is the acknowledged medium for extin- 
guishing fires in oil, gasoline and other petro- 
leum products, also other serious industrial fires. 
It is the only means of providing a tough, lasting 
blanket which stays on the surface to prevent 
flashbacks and is not readily dissipated by wind 
or draft. 


Our Engineers will be glad to consult with you 
and recommend the type of Foam and equipment 
best suited to your needs. 


Note: We are now able to offer a 
limited amount of Aer-O-Foam for civilian use. 
For many months the U. S. Navy has required 
our entire output. 

IN FIRE DEPARTMENT SEBVICE 
National Foam System has equipment especially designed 


for use of Fire Departments to meet all types of fire fight- 
ing requirements, Complete engineering service available. 


BACK THE ATTACK-—-BUY WAR BONDS 


Officers and men as well as planes on Aircraft Carriers and other 
naval craft enjoy the protection provided by National Foam. 


NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM. 


Specializing in Foam Fire Protection 


Packard Building. Philadelphia 2. Pa. 
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SMOKE 
WILL KNOCK-OUT 
THE BEST OF MEN! 





That's when you need an 


EMERSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


Smoke suffocation, like 
carbon monoxide poi- 
soning, can strike at 
any time, and without 
warning. When it does, 
be ready with the best 
resuscitator money can 
buy. You can’t afford 
to do less! 


Write for literature or a 
demonstration at your 
department 


J. H. EMERSON CO. 
24 Cottage Park Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Representatives im Principal Cities 


National Fire Protection Association. 


of Volunteer Firemen. 


N. F. P. A. 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


MONG the newly enrolled members 


of the N.F.P.A. is a group of vol- 
unteers who call themselves the Branch- 
This 


is an organization begun last October by a 


holders Club of London, England. 


group of part-time firemen and fire women 
who have served for a number of years at 
a North London station. 
was to provide a center where members 


The basie idea 


could continue friendly contacts after the 
war. Membership now is extended to full- 
time firemen and members of the National 
Fire Service. It is planned to reserve an 
evening each fortnight for the discussion of 
fire prevention and similar subjects. 
Many an American fireman may not 
appreciate the part played by the “part- 
timers” in wartime Britain or the hours 
they contribute to the fire service. A num- 
ber of the members of the Brancholders 
Club joined the fire service as far back as 
1938 and served throughout the Blitz. 
The 19 new companies in the Section 


MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


Through the Volunteer Firemen’s Section, fire companies may become members of the 
As a member fire company, the department receives 
at headquarters a set of all regular N.F.P.A. publications. 
the monthly News Letter, posters and bulletins. 

Each member fire company has the Volunteer Firemen magazine sent to the homes of 


ten men at no extra charge beyond the ten doliars annual dues paid by all associate mem 
bers of the N.F.P.A. All other N.F.P.A. members pay ten dollars without the ten copies 


This includes the Quarterly, 


If more than ten firemen want to receive Volunteer Firemen, an additional dollar 
should be sent for each extra fireman listed to receive the magazine. 
tions are not accepted from departments not members of the N.F.P.A. 


Individual subscrip- 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 


this month bring the total enrollment to 
1,116 companies. 


Colorado Board for Vocational Education, Denver 
Colo. 


Palos Heights Volunteer Fire Department, Palos 
Heights, Il. 

Mooreland Fire Department, Mooreland, Ind 

Northeast Harbor Fire Company, Inc., Northeast 
Harbor, Maine 

Bowmans Add, Volunteer Fire Company, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Southfield Township Fire Department, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Comstock Fire District No. 1, Comstock, Mich 

Jonesville Fire Department, Jonesville, Mich 

Taconite Fire Department, Taconite, Minn. 

Portageville Fire Department, Portageville, Mo 

Livingston Fire Department, Livingston, Mont 

Alva U. Willis Volunteer Fire Company, Batavia 
Non, 

Anderson Township Fire Department, Cincinnati 
Ohio 

Gap Fire Company, Gap, Pa. 

Norwood Fire Company, Norwood, Pa. 

East Berkshire Fire Department, East Berkshire, 
Vt. 

McChord Field Fire Department, McChord Field, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Salem Volunteer Fire Department, Salem, Wis. 

West Corner Brook Fire Brigade, West Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland. 
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Guest: “I am not a peddler. This is my personal fire extinguisher. I wouldn't 
stay in any hotel without it.’’ — Caption of 1872 cartoon. 
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Perhaps the conditions are not much better in many hotels today !—Eb. 
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THIS DUGAS SCREEHM 





SHIELDS FIRE-FIGHTERS 


@ Dense clouds of fire-killing 
dry chemical create a real “‘heat- 
shielding screen” for the oper- 
ator whenever a DUGAS Fire 
Extinguisher, charged with 
PLUS-FIFTY DUGAS Dry 
Chemical, is used to beat down 
a blaze. 


All DUGAS Fire Extinguish- 
ers—large and small—are de- 
signed with fire-fighter protec- 
tion as well as fire-fighting 
effectiveness in mind—a big 
reason why workers who may 
have to be fire-fighters feel 
more confident when they see 
DUGAS equipment close at 
hand. 


Non-toxic, non-corrosive and 
non-abrasive. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


and Factory Mutual Labor. 
atories. 





DUGAS 15-T 
HAND EXTINGUISHER 
DUGAS 150 WHEELED 
EXTINGUISHER 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


MARINETTE, 


DUGAS DIVISION 
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BLAZING OIL WELL FIRE AT 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CAL. 


IGHTING oil well fires is something of 

a specialty and probably not all firemen 
know how it is done. Accordingly, a report 
received by the N.F.P.A. from Chief J. K. 
Sargeant, of Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia, in which he describes a big oil well 
blaze late last November, may be of con- 
siderable interest to fellow fire fighters. 
The fire occurred in an oil well operated by 
the Producing Department of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. It broke out at 8:00 
A.M. on a Sunday morning. Workmen were 
pulling a drill pipe out of the well hole, 
presumably to change bits, when the gas, 
2,000 pounds pressure, followed up the 
well and “blew in’’ before they had all of 
the drill pipe out of the hole. The fire was 
started almost immediately by a spark 
from a rock which struck the steel girts on 
the rig. Of course, the fire was out of con- 
trol immediately. An alarm was tele- 
phoned to the fire department which re- 
sponded with two city fire pumpers and 
one county owned pumper. The fire was 
fought from 8:00 a.m. Sunday until 8:00 
p.M. Tuesday to keep it from spreading to 
a gasoline plant and to a butane refilling 
station across the street. The fire was kept 
on the oil company property, but mud and 
rocks were thrown for half a mile in all di- 
rections. The well, at which the fire oc- 
curred, was approximately 100 feet high, of 
steel rig construction with wooden floor 
and pipe rack. The well was under very 
capable management, but accidents of this 
nature are likely when drilling operations 


This well blew in at 2,000 Ibs. pressure 
before workmen had all of the work pipe 
removed. Mud and rocks were thrown 


for half a mile in all directions. 








A deluge stream directed at the base of the 
blazing oil well to mix moisture with the 
escaping oil and gas and 
prevent re-ignition. 


While the 
fire was confined to the rig itself, it caused 


run into high pressure sands 


damage to motors and other equipment, 
and in addition, rocks tore the well rig to 
pieces and ruined additional equipment 
There was also considerable mud damage. 

The method used in controlling the fire 
was mostly by cooling with 21-inch hose 
streams. One stream from a deluge set was 
kept mixing with gas coming from the wel! 
hole to apply large amounts of moisture 
and to prevent ignition. This worked out 
very well, as the rocks struck a spark there 
was too much moisture for the fuel to re- 
ignite 

The water supply was provided by a 
private water system, partly gravity feed 
but mostly from high pressure pumps. 
However, while hydrants were available 
every 300 feet along the front of the plant 
this main was only 4 inches in diameter 
Nine 
main 


and could supply but one stream. 


hundred feet away an 8-ineh 
which gave a more adequate supply. 
Fortunately the weather was good for 


fire fighting 


was 


as there was not too much 
After the fire, the 
pumpers were found to be in good shape 
although !ots of sand and mud had heen 
thrown on them. 


wind off the ocean. 


One large rock hit the 
chief’s car making a large dent, but for- 
tunately did not quite penetrate the car. 
Chief Sargeant reports that they have liad 
a lot of these fires before, but that they 
generally sand up in a few hours and stop 
themselves, whereas this well continued to 
discharge for two days and nights before 
being brought under control. 
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Here at the source of electrical energy for a 
number of war plants, Rockwood Water- 
FOG systems guard two 35,000 KVA 
transformers against disastrous inter- 
ruption due to fire. WaterFOG systems 
are beginning to discharge, 
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Shields 
The Heart 
Of A 
War-Working 
| Community 
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In a matter of seconds, oil-filled electrical 
transformers will be completely en- 
veloped in a heat-absorbing, quenching 
bank of fog— quickly choking off the 
fire and protecting superstructures, ad- 
joining transformers, wiring, and other 
vital equipment. 
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ROCKWOOD WaterFOG TAKES THE FURY OUT OF OIL FIRES 


Now water. . . cheap, plentiful . . . 
becomes your surest means of pro- 
tecting against fires in flammable 
liquids — whether in transformers 
or open tanks. 


WaterFOG is safe to use on such 


ways ... by quenching the flames, 
by retarding vaporization, by shut- 
ting off oxygen... gives you com- 
plete protection at lowest cost. And 
— what is very important — it cools 
surrounding structures to guard 


Nozzles and applicators for fire 
hose lines also available. Colored 
movies (16 mm.) showing tests of 
Rockwood WaterFOG are available 


to business executives. so 


Write for Bulletin 123. 


fires. ..and completely effective. 
Its tiny water particles are so highly 
heat-absorptive (in direct propor- 
tion to their fineness) that the fire is 
tapidly cooled and confined. No 
splashing and spreading the blaze. 
No excessive water damage. No 
danger of water being exhausted. 
WaterFOG, fighting fires three 














against ‘‘flash-back”’ 

Rockwood WaterFOG is created 
by impinging streams of water at 
scientifically-determined angles — 
correctly engineered for particle size, 
fog pattern, and velocity. Rockwood- 
engineered fixed installations ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Associated Factory Mutuals, 


PIPING 
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ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


38 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineer- 
ing,Equipment and Installation since 1907 


TYPICAL WaterFOG APPLICATIONS ARE: 


transformers generators 


oil switches 


paint shops 


control rooms oil storage, ete. 





Wavrer Luqgneered bg Feockwood Cools, Contines, Smothers Oil Fires 


HOSE NOZZLES 
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PRECISION MADE 
ELECTRIC SIRENS 





SIRENO WITH 7-INCH 
RED FLASHING LIGHT 


THE UTMOST IN 
DEPENDABILTY 
AND 
LONG LIFE 


WRITE FOR CAT. “V” 


The SIRENO CO., Inc. 


214 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





PORTABLE 


FLOODLIGHTING 
GENERATING PLANT 





This 1500 watt portable generator, with 
25% reserve, especially designed for fire 
department service. Lightweight, rugged 
and compact. Air-cooled 4-cycle engine 
234” bore x 234” stroke. Quick starting. 
Fully guaranteed, thoroughly dependable. 
Also from 600 to 2500 Watts in A.C. and D.C. 


Write for Catalog 


SECURITY FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1550 Princeton Ave. Trenton, N. J. 
SRR Ot Re on oe 
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Buffalo Fire Appliance Corporation 
Celebrates Golden Anniversary 
HE BUFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE 
CORPORATION whose factory is lo- 

cated at 44 Central Avenue, Buffalo and 

Executive Offices in the M & T Bank 

Building in Buffalo, is this year celebrating 

its fiftieth year in business. 

Starting in the year 1895 in a small loft 
space at 15 Wells Street in Buffalo, the 
Company within a very few years had be- 
come an important manufacturer of fire 
extinguishers and its products were dis- 
tributed by mill supply houses and whole- 
sale hardware companies throughout the 
United States. 

In 1916 horse-drawn fire ap- 
paratus were rapidly disappearing from 
many city fire departments, the Company 
entered the manufacture of motor driven 
fire apparatus. 


when 


From the very beginning 
its equipment found an ever increasing 
demand among municipalities until today 
the Company has become one of the lead- 
ers in the manufacture of this type of 
equipment as well as the manufacture of 
fire extinguishers 

The Company was founded by George 
R. Stephens, who carried on as the active 
head of the business until his death in 
1938. Since that time the Company has 
been under the management of Charles H. 
Stephens, a son of the founder, and now 
president of the Company. 

In commenting on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Company, Mr. Stephens 
said that in looking back, it seemed to be 
a succession of moves to larger quarters or 
of building additions to the factory to keep 
up with the ever increasing demands for 
the fire fighting equipment 
Company manufactures. 


which the 


Foam Applicators for Use On Oil 
Tank Fires Again Made Available 


MERICAN-LaFRANCE-FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, Elmira, New 
York, has issued a new illustrated folder 
describing the various types of foam ap- 
plicators again made available by the 
Government release of aluminum, for some 
time unprocurable for this purpose due to 
war conditions. Flammable liquids in 
storage present a constant fire hazard. To 
safeguard these fluids from loss by fire, 
foam application has long been recog- 
nized as one of the best possible answers, 
and vast quantities of oil in storage are 
protected by fixed piping systems. As 
there are many oil storage risks, however, 
without this fixed, permanent means of 
foam delivery, the Foamite Applicator is 
again made available to meet emergency 
conditions. The new folder is free upon 
request. It describes applicators suitable 
for both land and marine service. 









“*Art’’ Espey Now with 
Cardox Corporation 


™ RT” ESPEY (member N.F.P.A.), 

known to most Eastern firemen as 
former head of the Pennsylvania Tire 
School, has joined the staff of the Cardox 
Corporation, Fire Division, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. According to an 
announcement by the company, ‘‘Art’’ is 
now District Engineer for the territory 
embracing Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Western New York 
and Southern New Jersey. This is an area 
where “Art’’ can call the majority of fire 
protection people by their first names and 
they join us, we are sure, in wishing him 
every success. 


FOR SALE 


Darley Champion 200-g.p.m. skid- 
mounted portable fire pump 
powered by Hercules 4-cylinder 
motor. Can be carried by two 
men! Price including two 10-foot 
sections of hard suction hose with 
strainer and foot valve: $350. 
F.O.B. For details write Chief 
Edgar A. Spotz, Hummelstown, Pa. 
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— “THE SOUTH’S ONLY FIRE TRUCK MANUFACTURER” 
Art is 

San MODERNIZES ANOTHER DEPARTMENT WITH A 

York CUSTOM BUILT UNIT 


in area 
of fire 
es and 


ag him 





This Custom-Built QDIREN is a triple combination pumper with a 

500 G. P. M. Hale Centrifugal Pump and 200 gallon booster tank. 

Mounted on Chevrolet chassis and used for town and rural fire fighting 

work at Nutter Fort, West Virginia. Safe working pressure of pump up 
to 400 pounds. 


EACH TRUCK IS BUILT AND DESIGNED TO MEET THE INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS OF THE PURCHASING FIRE DEPARTMENT 





OREN FIRE APPARATUS COMPANY 


1201-9 West Salem Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia 
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To unite hose lines to increase the 
volume of discharge. 


To divide hose lines to increase the 
number of hose discharges. 


Akron Siamese Connections assure delivery 
of desired volume of water with a minimum 
friction loss. Ruggedly constructed to stand 
up under severe service. 


Important Features 


All 2%” female threaded swivels on Akron 
Siamese Connections are provided with three 
lugs, either rocker or pin, so that two lugs 
are always accessible for spanner wrench 
engagement. Rocker shaped legs are cast on 
bottom of all 1%” or larger Akron Siamese 
Connections to protect threads and to aid 


AKRON BRASS 
MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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A Kidde portable extin- 
guisher quickly smothers fire 
in a motor- generator set, 
without danger of shock or 
damage to insulation 


KIDDE EQUIPMENT HITS THE HOT SPOTS 


to put tough fires out! 


Even a small blaze in electrical 
equipment — or flammable liquids 
—may quickly flare into a serious 
fire...unless the right extinguisher 
gets to work fast. 

Ordinary water-type extinguishers 
cannot stop these tough Class C and 
Class B fires. But a Kidde portable 
—approved by both Underwriters’ 
and Factory Mutual Laboratories— 
chokes them off quickly and safely. 

If a blaze breaks out in electrical 
equipment, non-conduct- 
ing carbon dioxide keeps 
the operator safe from the 
danger of shock, while it 
swirls around corners and 
penetrates crevices to extin- 


guish every flicker of flame. Dry 
and inert, the gas does not damage 
the equipment or rot the insulation. 

When Jiquids catch fire, a cloud 
of carbon dioxide gas from the 
Kidde nozzle forms a thick blanket 
that smothers the flames... then 
evaporates to leave valuable 
materials uncontaminated. 

Safe, clean, fast — Kidde extin- 
guishing equipment is ready to take 
on the job of guarding every tough- 

fire area in your plant. 
Check the accompanying 
list of hazardous locations 
—then ask a Kidde repre- 
sentative to show you how 
best to protect them. 


MG Sets 
Process Rooms 
Ovens 
Spreaders 
Motors 
Storage Rooms 
Mixers 
Coaters 
Transformers 
Dip Tanks 
Agitators 
Washing Trays 
Control Panels 


* 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES APPEARING CURRENTLY IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


* 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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| Positive SQUEEZ-GRIP 
Mf KILLS FIRE in seconds 


Here in four simple hand movements we come to grips with 
modern fire protection. Carbon dioxide gas, the fastest non- 
damaging fire extinguishing agent, is stored under high 
pressure in portable cylinders. The rapid release of the fire 
killing gas with the new SQUEEZ-GRIP valve saves time and 
gas. There is no wheel to turn. No need to set the cylinder 
down to operate it. C-O-TWO gas can be discharged or 
stopped as quickly as you can close or open your hand. 
In fact, it's so easy to use that even a woman or a child can 
operate it and extinguish a fire in seconds. 


SQUEEZ-GRIP, originated and developed by C-O-TWO, is now 
used by all the Armed Forces. C-O-TWO manufactures a com- 


plete line of Portables, Hose Units and Smoke Detecting Systems. 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIVES—It’s Safer—It's Faster—It’s Modern 
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FIRE DEPARTMERT 


F~ 1995-1948 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ) 
50 Years of Service 


WFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE CORPORATIO 
) FALO 2 





PREDETERMINED PERFORMANCE 


The first five minutes at a blaze are worth the next 
five hours! Lack of prompt action is responsible for 
the fact that a mere 1% of all fires accounts for 65% 
of our national fire loss. Reliable engine perform- 
ance is necessary if fires are to be reached quickly. 
That is why all Ward LaFrance fire apparatus 
is equipped with an engine specially built for prompt 


fire-fighting service. These Ward LaFrance engines 


can be depended upon to furnish the required 
horsepower, because apparatus capacities, as well 
as pump performance, are accurately predeter- 
mined. Our engineers will be glad to work on your 
particular problems and offer sound recommen- 
dations that you can depend upon... Why not 
investigate the advantages of predetermined per- 


formance by writing today? 


WARD LAFRANCE 


TRUCK DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NEW YORK 


ELMIRA, A 


— 





